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For “ Tue Frienp.” 


In the Himalayas. 
(Concluded from page 66.) 

The previous article of this series closed with 
some reference to the Hindoo or Brahmanical 
religion. When our author was among the 
Himalayas, she was within a few miles of Chi- 
nese Tartary, and among the Buddhists. She 
says :-— 


“What did strike us as very strange was, 
every now and again to meet respectable-look- 
ing hillmen, twirling little brass cylinders, only 
about eight inches long, which they were inces- 
santly spinning round and round as they walked 
along the road. What these toys were, we could 
not at first make out, till it was explained to us 
that they were prayer-wheels, and that turning 
them was just about equivalent to telling of the 
beads, which in Christian lands we have some- 
times seen devout Catholic workmen counting 
as they go forth to their morning’s toil, or wend 
their homeward way at eventide. 

“But if we think the telling of beads a some- 
what mechanical piece of formalism, just im- 
agine all the adoration of a whole village being 
ground by machinery like so much corn! These 
ascriptions of praise to Buddha (they are not 
supposed to be prayers, those being unnecessary) 
are all closely written on strips of cloth or paper, 
the same sentence repeated many thousands of 
times. These are closely rolled around a spindle 
of which one end forms the handle. The upper 
end is inclosed in a metal cylinder, on which 
also the sacred words appear in embossed char- 
acters. From the middle of the cylinder hangs 
asmall lump of metal, which whirls round, and 
gives the necessary impetus to the little machine, 
80 that it twirls with the slightest exertion, and 
goes on grinding any given number of meri- 
torious acts of worship, while the owner, carry- 
ing this pretty little plaything in his hand, goes 
about his daily work. 

“Some of these little pocket cylinders are ver 
beautifully wrought, some are even inlaid wit 

recious stones. I saw one great beauty which 

coveted exceedingly. The owner would on no 
account sell it. I returned to the temple next 
morning, wishing at least to make a drawing of 
it, but I think he mistrusted me, for he and his 
plaything had both vanished, and I had to be 
content with a much simpler one of bronze, in- 
laid with copper. 

“The people have the greatest reluctance to 
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sell even the ugliest old mills. They cling to 
them as lovingly as you might do to your dear 
old Bible; not merely from the charm of asso- 
ciation, but from a dread lest a careless hand 
should turn them against the sun, and so change 
their past acts of merit into positive sin. So 
there was a great deal of talk, and many irons 
in the fire, before I was allowed to purchase two 
of these, at a price which would have supplied 
half the village with new ones. 

“ As a general rule, all worship begins, con- 
tinues, and ends, with one unvarying sentence, 
Om Mant PapmMe Hovum. These words are 
known as the siz-syllabled Charm. As I have 
just said, they are raised in embossed letters out- 
side the cylinder, and are closely written, per- 
haps many thousand times, on strips of paper 
inside. They are engraved all over sacred places 
—on the face of the rocks—on the walls of the 
temple; in one great monastery in Ladakh, the 
wall is literally covered with these words of 
sacred mystic import, ascribing perpetual adora- 
tion to Buddha, as the Jewel on the Lotus; in 
reference to his lotus-throne,* that is to say, the 
pattern symbolical of the lotus or water-lily with 
which his throne is always adorned, and which 
is supposed to convey the same idea as that sug- 
gested by the words, ‘The Lord sitteth upon the 
flood, yea, the Lord sitteth King for ever.’ 

“ The literal meaning of the sentence is as fol- 
lows: A. U. M. or Om equivalent to the Hebrew 
JAH, the holiest and most glorious title of the 
Almighty; Mant, the Jewel, one of Buddha’s 
titles; Pape, the Lotus; Hovum, equivalent to 
Amen. This six-syllabled charm, is the sovereign 
balm for every conceivable evil. 

“Tn China, where the name of Buddha be- 
comes transformed into Fu or Fo, the millions 
of Fo-ists repeat the name Ommi-to-fu in endless 
chorus. Every devout Fo-ist desires to utter 
these charmed words at least three hundred thou- 
sand timest in the course of his life. To this 
end, many of their priests shut themselves up in 
the temples for months, with no other occupa- 





* “ As an instance of how literally Brahmanism has 
adopted the symbols of Buddhism, I may cite a sample 
of Benares brass-work, a small but most comprehensive 
compendium of symbolism. The sacred bull of Siva 
bears on its back a lotus blossom, whose petals opening 
reveal, enthroned within it, a small oviform pebble. 
The sacred blossom is overshadowed by a hooded 
cobra, holding a minute brass water-vessel, so perfor- 
ated as to allow one drop to fall from time to time on 
‘the jewel in the lotus” Here Hindooism has appro- 
priated not only the lotus-throne, but also the cobra 
canopy, which generally overshadows the images of 
Buddha.” 

+ “ Buddhism does not monopolize vain repetitions. 
We find them in all faiths. In India, the worshippers 
both of Siva and Vishnu accumulate merits and secure 
admission to heaven by merely reiterating their sacred 
names. One votary of Kushna devoted his life to the 
daily utterance 300,000 times of the name of Hari, the 
Sun-god. Another was promised a vision of Vishnu 
when he should have repeated one text 800,000 times. 
After three months’ hard labor he completed his task, 
but with no result, whereupon the Brahmin teacher 
told him that he must have made some slip in one 
repetition, which would invalidate the whole, and ad- 
vised him to begin again.” 


No. 10. 


tion than that of repeating these words over and 
over again, day and night. Sometimes ten or 
twelve devotees will thus voluntarily imprison 
themselves, and continue al! day shouting the 
holy name in chorus, while at night they take it 
by turns, and one party keeps up the weary, 
monotonous chant while the others sleep. Those 
who have undertaken this means of heaping up 
merit, must never leave their cell for any pur- 
— whatever, till the appointed period is ended, 

ut sit immovably, incessantly jabbering their 
idiotic song, with vacant faces. 

“Nor are the laity slow to practise this simple 
method of laying up treasure for eternity. As 
they go about their daily business, the same 
words are forever on their lips. The devout and 
the aged carry strings of beads, whereupon they 
instinctively count their reiterations of the life- 
insuring spells, and while they speak to you, or 
to one another, on all manner of secular subjects, 
between each sentence comes a low murmur Om- 
mi-to-fuh! Then as they pass away down the 
street, still you see their lips moving, and you 
know that they are still whispering the unvary- 
ing ascription of praise to Buddha, Om-mi-to-fuh! 
Om-mi-to-fuh ! 

“The Buddhists trace back the use of these 
wheels, or rather barrels, for at least 1,400 years, 
and believe them to have originated from the 
notion that it is an act of merit, and an effica- 
cious cure of sin to be forever reading or reciting 
portions of the sacred writings of Buddha. But 
as many of the people could not read, it came to 
be considered sufficient to turn over the rolled 
manuscripts containing the precious precepts. 
This convenient substitute was found to save so 
much time and trouble, that the custom rapidly 
spread, and the action was further simplified by 
the invention of wheels known as Tehu-Chor— 
great egg-shaped barrels full of prayers ; a cord 
being attached to the base of the barrel, which 
on being pulled, sets the cylinder twirling like 
a child’s whirligig. 

“They are set up in all public places in 
Thibet, so that the poor who do not possess such 
luxuries as little pocket Wheels of Devotion, 
may not lose their chance of thus heaping up 
merit; or, as our friends in the Emerald Isle ex- 
press it, ‘ making their souls.’ They are erected 
at the doors of dwelling-houses, that every man 
going in or out may set them spinning for his 
own benefit and that of the inmates; and in some 
of the Lama monasteries there are many rows of 
such cylinders, about one foot in height, so con- 
veniently arranged, and so lightly poised, that 
the most casual passer-by could scarcely abstain 
from running his hand along them, and so set 
them all spinning diligently, weaving ‘a garment 
of praise’ for the behoof of him who set them to 
work. 

“But far more ingenious, and I may say 
poetic, is the device which has enlisted the breeze 
and the mountain streams in multiplying a never- 
ceasing silent benedicite, ceaseless ascriptions of 
praise whereby the villagers acquire unlimited 
stores of merit without any Seni save the pre- 


liminary labor of erecting wind or water-wheels.” 








For “ Tue Frienp.” 
A Hireling Ministry. 


Hireling ministry among Christians has not 
the sanction of the Scriptures. For although 
the Mosaic Law gave to the priests their tenth, 
yet this was allotted to the tribe of Levi as a 
substitute for their share of the land of Canaan, 
and in payment of the services required of them 
under the system of government of the Jewish 
nation. But the Christian Church as an organi- 
zation is separate from the civil government, and 
is a system of “free will”’—* Freely ye have re- 
ceived, freely give.” The ministry in it is not 
to be regarded as a profession by which man 
may seek a living, but its ministers can labor 
like others, in secular pursuits. The true min- 
ister is one chosen and ordained of God to feed 
the flock: “Feed the flock of God which is 
among you, taking the oversight thereof, not by 
constraint, but willingly, not for filthy lucre, but 
of a ready mind.” And the Apostle exhorting, 
“Take heed, therefore, unto yourselves, and to 
all the flock over which the Holy Spirit hath 
made you overseers, to feed the Church of God, 
which He hath purchased with his own blood.” 
‘“‘Neither as being lords over God’s heritage, 
but as ensamples to the flock.” The organized 
Christian Church is one that is governed by its 
own members and not by the minister. He has 
nothing to perform which calls for his time, any 
more than the ordinary member. All are re- 


quired to assist in the burial of the dead, and in 
the visiting of the poor and sick, as Providence 
calls. 

In whatever expense the church may incur, 
liberality is ordained of God; this is the Chris- 
tian’s duty. “He that despises his neighbor 
sinneth, but he that hath mercy on the poor, 


happy is he.” Christians are commanded “ that 
they do good, that they be rich in good works, 
ready to distribute, willing to communicate.” 
The Scriptures teach that they who have, should 
minister to the necessity of others. “ Whoso hath 
this world’s goods, and seeth his brother have 
need, and shutteth up his bowels of compassion 
from him, how dwelleth the love of God in him.” 

The evils arising from a hireling ministry are 
many ; a hireling regardeth not the flock but the 
fleece, and so when the wolf cometh he fleeth. 
The wolf of pride, in the form of ornaments and 
equipage cometh, and the alarm is not given; 
the wolf of worldly pleasures, such as dancing, 
card-playing, gaming and horse-racing, is seen in 
the Church, but for fear of the fleece becoming 
less, or support being withheld, the ery is not 
given ; and so the wolf devours the flock. As in 
the days of the prophets, so it is to-day, “ They 
have healed also the hurt of the daughter of my 
people slightly, saying, Peace, peace, when there 
is no peace.” 

We are aware that the command is extended 
to some, “Go ye into all the world,” and pro- 
claim the glad-tidings of the Gospel ; and that it 
is ordained, that they who are called to trave! 
may “live,” for the time being, on the free-will 
offerings of the people, and be fed, and conveyed 
from place to place. The true minister must go 
forth trusting in Him who went about doing 
good. When He sent forth his disciples, they 
had no salary, but they lacked nothing. 

A hireling minister is expected to preach at 
man-made seasons; or read what he has pre- 
viously written, or borrowed ; and if deprived of 
his salary he will not preach. But he who is 
divinely commissioned will go to all to whom the 
Lord sendeth him; even if, like Paul, he is re- 
quired to labor to pay his own way. 
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Power from on high is given to those, and 
those only who wait to know the mind of the 
Spirit. The Scriptures teach, and experience 
confirms, that the Spirit giveth life, for it is not 
the will or brain power, but the “ spirit which 
worketh in us both to will and to do.” The 
Holy Spirit is given as a guide to lead into all 
truth; and how can we be clear unless we wait 
to know the mind of the same? 

We fail to find in the Scriptures any mention 
of a salary given to preachers, or taxation or- 
dered on their behalf. The collection “ for the 
poor saints” at Jerusalem was ordered—not fora 
hireling ministry ; and a free-will gift was col- 
lected, “as God hath prospered,” for the relief of 
those in want. 

A hireling ministry, as well as ritualism, had 
its origin in the times of declension in the Chris- 
tian Church. As the hireling system advances, 
ritualism follows. It may seem like an innocent 
ecclesiastical pastime, but Scripture and experi- 
ence confirm, that it is an instrument of spiritual 
decay and death. When professed Christian 
priests, clothed in the paraphernalia of ritualism, 
march forth to lead in the worship of God, the 
language may be, “Is not this great Babylon 
which I have builded?’ but all along the line 
we hear the ery, “ My leanness,” “ my leanness!” 

As one minister has said, “ I have the best lot 
of people in my church I have ever met with. 
They get up entertainments, suppers, and din- 
ners, which are models of their kind. They pay 
their bills with more promptness than any people 
I ever saw. In fact, they do every thing in the 
world except the things for which the Church 
was legitimately designed.” 

Evsert E. ApAms. 


——— 9 
For “Tue Frrenv.” 


A Visit to Atsion, N. J. 


(Concluded from page 67.) 

When passing through the swamp I pulled a 
few of the curious hollow leaves of the Side- 
saddle flower (Sarracenia purpurea), and having 
cautiously poured out the water they contained, 
so as not to empty any solid contents that might 
be at the bottom of the leaves, I placed them in 
my box for more careful examination after my 
return home. 

The general shape of the leaf is that of a cow’s 
horn. The small or pointed end starts out from 
the roots nearly horizontally, and the leaf gradu- 
ally bends upward as it widens. The outline of 
the under side forms a curve closely coinciding 
with that termed cycloidal by mathematicians, 
down which bodies fall with a uniform rate of 
speed. The upper side of the leaf is bordered 
with a broad wing which reaches from the 
starting point to the open throat. What other 
use this ornamental appendage may have, I 
cannot tell, but it must act like a projecting 
flange on a boiler, and greatly stiffen the leaf, 
and enable it to resist the strain caused by the 
weight of the water contained in the hollow part 
of the leaf. Beyond the mouth, projects, on the 
under side, a scooped-shaped hood, veined with 
purple lines, smooth on the outside, and thickly 
beset on its inner face with stiff bristles, all point- 
ing inward. The whole construction of the leaf is 
such that it seems to be contrived for an insect- 
trap. It is easy for any such little animal to go 
down into the cavity of the leaf, but hard for it 
to retrace its steps. As the leaf is nearly al- 
ways partly full of water or some liquid secreted 
by the plant, there is little hope for the escape 
of those which once enter the fatal opening. It 
is believed that the leaf has the power of absorb- 
ing the nutriment derived from the digestion by 


the liquid of the softer parts of the bodies of 
those which have been thus entrapped. 

On dissecting one of the leaves I had brought 
with me, I found that the inside cavity wags 
smooth and shining, destitute of hairs below the 
mouth, so that an insect which once reached that 
spot would be very likely to fall into the water 
below. At its lower end was a small apartment, 
the termination of the cavity, into which the 
prey must finally come; but this was thickly 
studded with stiff hairs, like spears, pointing 
downward. Among these were entangled a whole 
troop of little ants, so very minute that to the 
unassisted eye they seemed little more than 
little dust or sediment. 

The other leaf showed the same internal 
structure, but it appeared to have been more 
successful in trapping its prey ; for its receptacle 
at the end of the cavity contained a much larger 
bulk of remains, but so much decomposed that it 
was more difficult to find out what kinds they 
were. One beetle was discernible, and man 
fragments of ants. While examining with the 
microscope the mass of fragments, I was rather 
startled by the sudden motion of a small, trans 
parent, grub-like animal, which darted about the 
limbs and bodies on which I suppose it had been 
feeding. It was lively and active; so I suppose 
it must be regarded as a parasite or intruder into 
the domains of the leaf, consuming a part of the 
food which the plant had ensnared for its own 
use. In the same light we must look upon 
a little, egg-shaped, black mite, which slowl 
crawled about the torn fragment of the leaf. 

As I was walking along a sandy road at At- 
sion, I noticed the leap of a grasshopper, which 
alighted among the dead needles of the pines, 
and was lost to sight. The color was almost 
precisely the same as that of the withered leaves; 
and a few cross-bars of lighter shade mimicked 
their interstices; so that the concealment afforded 
by this mimicry of color was very perfect. It 
seemed as if the natural and safe home of this 
insect was among the pine-barrens. I had never 
seen it elsewhere. 

I found adhering to one of the small branches 
of a plant, what seemed a rounded ball of har. 
dened mud, about the size of a hazel-nut. Though 
different in shape, it reminded me of the nests of 
the mud-wasp, in each cell of which it lays an 
egg, and stores a supply of food for the grub 
which is to be hatched. This food consists in this 

vase of spiders which have been paralyzed by 
being stung, but not killed; and passively wait to 
be devoured by the young of the wasp. I care- 
fully removed a small part of the surface of my 
nest, which required the exertion of some force, 
for the particles of sand or clay of which it was 
made were firmly fastened together, probably 
with the glutinous saliva of the parent builder. 
The inside was lined with a silken coating, and 
within this was a grub, which was large enough 
to fill a considerable part of the cavity. Perhaps 
a few weeks may be sufficient to enable this to 
go through the changes of form which many 
insects undergo; and then I may find in the 
box in which the nest has been placed the perfect 
insect. 

On one of the small Black-jack and Barren 
Oaks (Quercus nigra) that we passed, I noticed 
two of the leaves partially overlapping each 
other, I found that they were closely fastened 
together by silken bands which were glued to 
ach. In the space between them a worm was 
snugly housed, protected from all its enemies, 
and from the vicissitudes of the weather; and 
finding in the green pulp of the thick leaves an 
abundant supply of food. This it ate, but left 
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untouched the vessels which form the nerves of 
the leaf, and which in the oak form a close net- 
work through its whole expanse. 

The Dwarf Chestnut, or Chinquapin, or Scrub 
Oak, as it is variously termed, ( Quereus prinoi- 
des), was abundant, and when loaded with dense 
clusters of bright-looking acorns, as many of the 
pushes were, is a very pretty object. Although 
it is a low bush, yet its botanical characters are 
almost identical with those of the Chestnut Oak 
(Quercus prinus), which grows to be a tree of 
moderate size. Several of the leaves of this plant 
had been stung by the gall-flies, and the injury 
thus done had caused the diversion of the sap 
and the formation of small galls, from the size of 
a pea, downward, which were growing out of the 
principal nerves of the leaves. On tearing open 
one of these, it was found to be composed of fibres 
or vessels converging to a centre, when, in a 
small cavity, the infant grub of the gall-fly was 
living, and from which, when it reached ma- 
turity, the perfect insect would eat its way out. 

Among the rarer plants which rewarded our 
search, was a very slender, blue-flowered Lobelia 
(Lobelia canbyi) with a thread-like stem, which 
so closely resembled the L. Nuttalii, (which is 
frequently found in our sandy New Jersey soils) 
that at first we supposed it was the same. But 
the flowers of the L. Canbyi are larger, and there 
are other points of difference which show that 
they are specifically distinct. 

We also met with a rare variety of the Water 
Horehound (Lycopus)—the Seasile-leaved; the 
only locality for which, given by Gray, is Atsion. 

The botanical student will readily understand 
that a day’s exploration which produces five 
species of plants, with which, after years of in- 
vestigation he has not before met, may be ac- 
counted as a very successful one. And such we 
felt to be our trip to Atsion. 


again, “If ye love me, keep my commandments. 
And I will pray the Father, and He shall give 
you another comforter that he may abide with 
you forever ;” even the Spirit of truth that is our 
guide into all truth. So the terms of salvation, 
and of the abiding presence of Christ, are obedi- 
ence to his commandments, and to his guiding 
light. 

The Jews had their law and their command- 
ments; and under that outward law they had 
temporal life given for obedience, and outward 
death for disobedience. But now, under the law 
of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus, we have in- 
ward life given us, daily, and finally eternally, 
for obedience to his commandments as inwardly 
revealed. So the terms of salvation are before 
us; and the power of choice as to complying with 
the terms is given us. So, choose ye this day 
which ye will serve. If Israel’s Lord be God, 
worship Him. But if Baal, then worship him. 

We are plainly told that, if we live after the 
gratification of the fleshly nature, we shall die 
(spiritually) ; but ifwe, through the assisting grace 
of the Spirit, do mortify the deeds of the body 
by taking up the daily cross, and following Him 
through the washing of regeneration, we shall 
live: although our life may be hid from the world, 
yet it will be, through Christ, in God. But if 
we are the children of God, then are we heirs; 
and joint-heirs with Christ, if so be that we suffer 
with Him. If we are led by the Spirit of God, 
we are the sons of God, whether the world sees 
us or not. 

Does not the broad way of the world lead to 
destruction? and is not the multitude going in 
thereat, as they love darkness rather than light, 
because their deeds are evil? Is not the way 
that leads to life too strait and narrow for the 
world that lies in wickedness, to walk in? So 
few there be that find it. And it takes more of 
a striving than we are willing to endure, as it 
has more of the daily cross in it. But the broad 
way that conforms to the world, and its ways and 
worships, requires no striving to enter it, because 
the natural man is already in it. But it does 
take striving to enter in at the strait gate, and 
it takes watchfulness to keep there. 

“ He hath showed thee, O man, what is good ; 
and what doth the Lord thy God require of thee 
but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God?” So “ fear God and keep 
his commandments, for this is the whole duty of 
man. For God shall bring every work into 
judgment, with every secret thing, whether it be 
good or whether it be evil.” And then if we are 
weighed in the balances and found wanting, 
whose fault will it be? For that which is known 
of God is manifest in man; for God hath showed 
it unto them by his Spirit, which He has prom- 
ised would guide us into all truth. 

Christ gives us a test of his discipleship where 
He says, “ By this shall all men know that ye 
are my disciples, if ye have love one to another.” 
But this love must spring from a pure Christian 
fellowship, without the mixture of animal love. 
For He says, “ As I have loved you,” &ce. And 
his love is universal. So Peter says, “I perceive 
that God is no respecter of persons ; but in every 
nation, he that feareth Him and worketh right- 
eousness is accepted with Him.” And David 
says, “Thou shalt guide me with thy counsel, 
and afterward receive me to glory.” So if we 
are not received into glory, but miss the great 
salvation that is freely offered to us, the fault 
will be our own, because we have neglected to 
comply with the terms, and are left without ex- 
cuse. D. H. 

Dusty, Inp., Eighth Mo. 31st, 1887. 


For “ Tue Frienp.” 


The Destitute Children of London. 


In The Presbyterian of Ninth Month 10th, 
Dr. Mutchmore gives some further account of 
the labors of Dr. Bernardo, among the destitute 
children of London, he says :— 






















































“The inspiration to the life-work of Dr. Bernar- 
do, when a young medical student, was given in 
our last letter. We feel sure that our readers 
will wish to know what was the outcome of that 
night’s search among the homeless. He never 
turned from that night’s purpose, formed in 
silence as he surveyed the uncovered forms of 
those eleven boys in that freezing November's 
night. He began ina verysmall way. A little 
house in a mean street was first secured, in 
which he placed twenty-five homeless waifs. The 
old tumble-down house needed repairs in every 
part, which the young doctor and his boys did, 
and many a happy hour was spent in white- 
washing the walls and ceilings, and scrubbing 
the floors, and making other repairs necessary 
to make it even tenantable for street Arabs. 
Then he went fishing for men to which the Lord 
had called his disciples and promised to give 
them success. He spent two whole nights upon 
the street, and cast the net on the right side of 
the ship, and brought to the shore twenty-five 
homeless lads, all willing and eager to accept 
such help as could be given them. It would be 
hard to imagine a happier scene than that first 
evening in the old ramshackled house, when 
kneeling down before they retired to rest, the 
first family of twenty-five, when the doctor was 
not more than twenty-years old. He and the 
poor homeless boys were alike dependent on 
God alone. 

“ God heard and blessed from that hour ; every 
day some token in some unlooked-for form of 
his grace surprised and comforted them. Soon 
the old tumble-down house was improved until 
it developed into a large and capacious building, 
large enough for three hundred and fifty boys. 
Other branches followed. The Village Home 
for Girls, founded in 1873, now shelters over six 
hundred little girls, rescued from like dangers 
and destitutions, utterly homeless, wandering 
half naked the nights through, sleeping any- 
where they could hide or keep from freezing. 
In all eight thousand poor boys and girls, many 
of them orphans, since that first night of ad- 
venture with Jim, have been snatched from 
hunger, and that more awful destroyer that feeds 
on virtue as a wolf on lambs, and have been 
taught to master handicrafts and brought under 
the sway of Christian love. , 

“There are at present thirty-three distinctly 
separate institutions in various parts of the king- 
dom and in the colonies, under the name of “ Doc- 
tor Bernardo’s Homes ;” over ten thousand boys 
and girls have already, by them, been removed 
from the vagabond life of the streets; from the 
perils of orphanhood, or taken out of immoral 
environments. These have all been educated, 
taught trades or fitted for domestic service. Many 
of them have been added as devout disciples to 
the church of Christ. We made a tour of in- 
spection through two of these homes; in one were 
school-rooms, where the boys were being taught 
in the elementary branches, and were making 
as good progress as any similar number of well- 
to-do children in our* own country. In other 
rooms the boys were tailoring, making and mend- 
ing their own clothes, and in others making and 
mending their own boots and shoes; others were 
doing carpenter work ; others in the laundry ; 
others baking and cooking; and every thing 
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For “ Tue Frienp.”’ 


The Terms of Salvation Conditional. 


Many appear to be passing along through life 
as if confident of salvation, without seeming to 
notice the terms that have to be complied with 
before it is secure. The little word “ if,” often 
occurs in the Scriptures where they treat of sal- 
vation. Butif it is a small word, it is often very 
significant. John makes it so where he says, “If 
we walk in the light, as He (God) is in the light, 
we have fellowship one with another, and the 
blood of Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth us from 
all sin.” But many appear to pass over the if 
without notice, and to think that the blood of 
Jesus Christ will, in the great day of judgment, 
cleanse the polluted soul from all sin. 

And some seem to think that, “if we confess 
our sins (with our lips) that He is faithful and 
just to forgive us, and to cleanse us from all un- 
righteousness.” But if any man is in Christ, he 
is a new creature. Are we new creatures until 
we are created anew in Christ Jesus, and re- 
deemed from all iniquity? If we have not the 
Spirit of Christ we are none of his; but if we are 
his we shall do his will, and “if any man will 
do his will he shall know of the doctrine, whether 
it be of God,” or whether it be of man. If the 
Spirit of Him that raised up Jesus from the dead 
dwell in us, He will teach us of his ways, and of 
the terms of salvation. But if some other spirit 
dwell in us, we shall, while seeking for salvation, 
be led by a blind guide, and be liable to fall. 

Christ said to his disciples, “If ye keep my 
commandments, ye shall abide in my love ;” and 
if we abide in his love we shall never fall. And 
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else that could fit them for life’s struggles and 
triumphs. 

“The place is spotlessly clean, and baths and 
swimming-pools are provided, where the buys 
are taught to swim. They are dressed in sailor 
costume, which gives splendid effect without 
being expensive. They have to work from five 
o’clock in the morning to six at night, when 
they first come in order to test their willingness, 
To promote discipline they are all worked very 
hard, but are fed well and have appetites for 
their food, with which they are liberally provid- 
ed. They have two hours a day for recreation 
in the yard of the Home, and half the day on 
Saturday, in which they are taken to outside 
places of interest. One hundred and fifty of 
these great strapping fellows, picked up off the 
streets and stowaways found on ships, speaking 
fourteen different languages, were in the service 
at Mildmay Mission, in their blue trousers, white 
shirts, and palm leaf hats. It reminded one of 
the character of the congregation that must have 
stood around the Apostle Peter on the day of 
Pentecost—one hundred and fifty, speaking four- 
teen different languages, black, white, copper- 
colored, European, Asiatic, and American. Two 
black boys, who had come as stowaways from 
their country, and were reduced to starvation, 
would have starved but for this English Chris- 
tian charity. - 

“Tt will interest our readers to know what 
Dr. Bernardo can find for them to do. We 
have named several trades, but these are taught to 
the younger boys. In the temporary home for 
the older ones, some saw kindling wood from 
ship-loads of lumber waste that comes from 
Norway. It is cut and arranged into all kinds 
of kindling, and in shape for matches. Many 
make temperance drinks, which are a great 
institution on this side of the ocean in aid of 
practical temperance. Ginger ale, ginger lemon- 
ade, soda water, &c., are manufactured by these 
waifs by the thousand barrels, and sold all over 
the kingdom. But what is of most interest is 
their emigration to Canada. 

“Doctor Bernardo cannot supply the demand 
for the services of boys and girls in England, be- 
cause he will not send out any that cannot be 
relied upon as able to do what they profess. 
Nobody is rejected who applies night or day, 
but each applicant is put on trial for three 
qualities—honesty, truthfulness and moral clean- 
liness, every thing else is endured and usually 
cured. Of course, such men and women, with 
this training in skill and morals, would be in 
demand. But the doctor, preferring to remove 
them from temptation and from the humiliating 
remembrances of their past, sends them to Can- 
ada, to Christian and philanthropic people, who 
distribute them, as far as possible, in Christian 
homes. Many have gone to Manitoba and other 
northwestern settlements. Ten thousand and 
five hundred have been so distributed, many of 
whom are heads of Christian families of their 
own, citizens of no mean standing, members of 
the churches, Sabbath-school teachers, and some 
preaching the gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
The Doctor has gone several times himself to 
see them located, and is going within the next 
fortnight with one hundred and fifty choice ones, 
and soon will follow as many more. No one 
who has ever been in this institution is lost sight 
of; correspondence goes @n regularly with the 
institution. 
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THERE is a sense in which every man, what- 
ever his position in society, either is, or ought to 
be, a preacher of righteousness. 
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WORK WHILE YOU WORE. 


Work while you work, 

And play while you play ; 
That is the way 

To be cheerful and gay. 
All that you do, 

Do with your might; 
Things done by halves 

Are never done right. 
One thing at once, 

And that done well, 
Is a very good rule, 

As many can tell. 

Moments are useless, 

Trifled away ; 
Work while you work, 

And play while you play. 
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RUTH. 


A baby girl not two years old 
Among the phlox and pansies stands, 
And full of flowers as they can hold 
Her mother fills her little hands, 
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And bids her cross to where I stay 
Within my garden’s fragrant space, 

And guides her past the poppies gay 
’Mid mazes of the blooming place, 


Saying, “Go, carry Thea these.” 
Delighted, forth the baby fares ; 

Between the fluttering-winged sweet-peas, 
Her treasured buds she safely bears. 


’Tis but a step; but, oh, what stress 
Of care! what difficulties wait! 

How many pretty dangers press 
Upon the path from gate to gate! 


But high above her sunny head 

She tries the roses sweet to hold. 

Now caught in coreopsis red, 
Half wrecked upon a marigold, 


Or tangled in a cornflower tall, 
Or hindered by the poppy tops, 
She struggles on, nor teas she fall. 
Nor stalk nor stem her progress stops, 


Until at last, the trials past, 
Victorious o’er the path’s alarms, 
Herself, her flowers, and all are cast, 
Breathless, into my happy arms. 


My smiling, rosy little maid ! 

And while her joy-flushed cheek I kiss, 
And close to mine its bloom is laid, 

I think: “So may you find your bliss, 


My precious. When in coming years 
Life’s path grows a bewildering maze, 

So may you conquer doubts and fears, 
And safely thread its devious ways; 


‘And find yourself, all dangers past, 


Clasped to a fonder breast than mine, 
And gain your heavenly joy at last, 
Safe in the arms of Love Divine.” 
Celia Thaxter, in Cottage Hearth. 
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HYMN OF TRUST. 
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BY OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


O Love Divine, that stooped to share 


Our sharpest pang, our bitterest tear, 


On Thee we cast each earth-born care, 


We smile at pain while Thou art near! 


Though long the weary way we tread, 


And sorrows crown each lingering year, 


No path we shun, no darkness dread, 


Our hearts still whispering, Thou art near! 


When drooping pleasure turns to grief, 


And trembling faith is changed to fear, 


The murmuring wind, the quivering leaf, 


Shall softly tell us, Thou art near! 


On Thee we fling our burdened woe, 


O Love Divine, forever dear, 


Content to suffer, while we know, 


Living, and dying, Thou art near! 
— Atlantic. 


For “ Tue Frienp,” 
Visit of E. 0. Tregelles to the West Indies, 


The following notice of the visit of the late R, 
O. Tregelles was furnished by one of his near 
connections, 


“ A minute of the Meeting for Sufferings opened 
the way for our dear friend E. O. Tregelles 
to give the meeting a brief sketch of his late 
services, and as tears flowed down many cheeks 
during the preceding testimony, so sobs were au- 
dibly heard at times during his thrilling recital, 
On arriving at Barbadoes it was their place (he 
and his companion I. Jesup) to be as with their 
mouths in the dust, that they might come to 
know the mind and will of their Lord; before 
they dared to move forward in his cause ; and it 
was shewn them that they were to go forth and 
preach Christ crucified and revealed ‘in man ag 
the hope of glory.’ 

“Though feeling near unity with the labors of 
some (of our members) who went before him, 
yet it was made plain to him, that he must not 
follow in any path, but that wherein he could 
see the print of his Master’s footsteps. 

“ At Trinidad he was brought to a stop in the 
counsels of wisdom and mercy, and he was 
brought to look at the eternal world with a 
nearness and fixedness of which he had no pre- 
vious experience. Closely and narrowly had he 
to consider on what he could rest a hope of ad- 
mission within the pearl gates; and he saw with 
indubitable clearness, that no ground existed, no 
ray appeared, but that which was provided by 
the mercy of God in Christ Jesus. Thus taught 
to know what it is to be indeed, ‘ bought with a 
price,’ he was made willing to live unto Him, 
who died for him, and all fear being taken away, 
to follow withersoever his dear Lord might please 
to lead him. 

“ He sketched in vivid terms the condition of 
the West Indian Islands, the happy and advane- 
ing condition of some, where the labors were far 
beyond those of the Old World, in the comforts 
of life, and in the progress of moral, intellectual 
and religious cultivation ; whilst others might be 
likened to a pestilential marsh, from whence the 
exhalations of sin polluted the moral atmosphere. 
But it was deeply sealed on his spirit that not 
only the Antilles but also poor benighted Africa, 
and many heathen regions of this the Lord’s 
earth, will yet experience better days, when the 
people who sit in darkness shall see a great light, 
when the Sun of righteousness shall arise with 
healing on his wings, and when the knowledge 
of the Lord shall cover the earth—as the waters 
cover the sea. He spoke for about an hour, 
with a clearness, collectedness and power of ex- 
pression, at times elevated to a strain of fervid 
eloquence, that was listened to with thrilling in- 
terest.” 


THE most gloomy people and those most dis 
trustful of the future—the people who as a whole, 
think the world is going to the dogs—are the 
people who do nothing, in their own persons, to 
hinder such a castastrophe. Such a man is 
willing to go to his club, and read the exposure 
made of a fraud in the School Committee or & 
malversation in the Board of Correction; and 
he will stand with his back to the fire and lecture 
for a half hour on the downfall of the Republic. 
But he will take no pains at the next election 
to secure a better School Committee or a purer 
Board of Correction. There is no way in which 
that man can come toa more healthy and cheer 
ful view of society and its destiny than by going 
into the battle himself—Lend a Hand. 
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William Boen. 


[William Boen was a colored man, who resided 
in the neighborhood of Mt. Holly, N. J. He 
was born in 1735, and was a neighbor and friend 
of John Woolman. He was received into mem- 




































































‘William, thy master talks of setting thee free.’ 
I didn’t think much about it—didn’t expect 
there was anything in it; though I heard others 
say he talked of setting me free ; till, after some 
time, as my master was walking with me going 
to my work, he said, ‘ William, wouldn’t thee like 


colors, and made very plain and simple. As he 
was very clean in his person, his wearing apparel 
became very white by washing—his hair and 
beard also became white through age ; and these, 
constrasted with his dark skin, gave him a very 
venerable appearance. He was affable, modest, 














































































| bership in the Society of Friends in 1814, and} to be free?’ I didn’t say anything to it. I] and respectful in his manners and deportment ; 
3 died in 1824, aged ninety years. ] thought he might know I should like to be free. | while the mildness and gravity of his counten- 
2 ‘ 4 One . ’ I didn’t make him any answer about it, but then | ance indicated a mind governed by the precepts 
8 To a friend who visited him in the eighty-sixth | | thought there was something in it. So after} of the gospel, and often impressed lessons of 
- - of his age, he gave the following account of | awhile, sure enough, he did set me free.” serious reflection on those who beheld him ;— 
. is early life and religious experience. On being} A wealthy neighbor, a white man, frequently | especially in the solidity and reverence with 
e asked whether he could remember in what way, | availed himself of William’s obliging disposition, } which he sat in religious meetings. 
ir and by what means he was first brought to mind by using his grindstone, instead of procuring one| It was probably on account of his dress that 
0 and follow that, which had been his guide and | for himself. On an occasion of this kind his|some person remarked to him that he appeared 
re rule of faith and life, and which had led and neighbor told him that he was obliged to him for} to be endeavoring to walk in the footsteps of 
it ag him so safely along through time? | the use of his grindstone ; to which William re- | John Woolman,—a Friend with whom he had 
id Villiam answered as follows: 7 turned the usual compliment of saying he was| been intimately acquainted. After a pause he 
aS “Oh! yes; that I can, right well. In the time} welcome. After the man was gone William be- | said, “I am endeavoring to follow the footsteps 
of the old French war, my master, (for I was a] came uneasy in his mind, with his reply, as being | of Christ.” 
of poor black boy, a slave), my master sent me to} insincere. ‘He therefore went to his neighbor,| William was not free to use anything, either 
m, chop wood on a hill-side, out of sight of any | and made an acknowledgment, that although he | in food or clothing, that he knew to be produced 
ot house ; and there was a great forest of woods} had told him he was welcome, yet it was only in | through the labor of slaves. On its being asked 
ld below me; and he told me to cut down all the conformity with custom, and was not the case;| him whether he thought so well of his friends 
trees on that hill-side. When I went home, in| for he thought his neighbor was better able to | that used the products of slavery, as he would do 
he the evenings, I often heard them talking about keep a grindstone of his own than he was. if they did not use such articles, he replied, 
"as the Indians killing and scalping people: and] William Boen appears to have been as strictly | “Obedience is all with me. I believe it is required 
a sometimes some of the neighbors would come in, | careful in his adherence to the principles of jus- | of me not to use these things; and if it has never 
Te- and they and my master’s family talked of the | tice and the rights of property, as he was in| been required of them not to use these things, 
he Indians killing such and such,—nearer and | regard to truth and sincerity in his communi-| then they are as much in the way of their duty 
ad- nearer to us. And so, from time to time, I| cations. Being employed, with several others, | in using them as I am in the way of my duty in 
ith would hear them tell of the Indians killing and | to mow the meadows attached to the place called | not using them.” 
no scalping people, nearer and nearer; so that I Breezy Ridge, on Lumberton Creek,—William,| When William was drawing near the close of 
by began to think, like enough, by and by, they | with his scythe, accidentally struck a partridge | his long and exemplary life, his bodily powers 
ght would kill me. And I thought more and more | that was concealed from his view, in the grass, | failed through weakness and the decay of nature ; 
ha about it; and again would hear tell of their] and killed it. As it appeared to be in good order | but his mind was preserved clear and tranquil. 
im, coming still nearer. At length, I thought, sure | his companions proposed that he shoal take it} At this season he was frequently visited by a 
ay, enough, they will get so near, that they will hear} home for his own use. William, however, was | friend who, on one occasion, made some remarks 
ase the sound of my axe, and will come and kill me. | not easy to do so: he said the partridge did not | respecting the calm and peaceful state of mind 
Here is a great forest of woods below me, and no belong to him, but to the owner of the meadow. | which he appeared to enjoy, and inquired of him 
| of house in sight :—surely, I have not long to live.| Not far from William’s habitation there lived | by what means he had attained to such a happy 
ne- I expected every day would be my last :—that | 9 storekeeper, a man of considerable note, who | state. William gave this short and comprehen- 
far they would soon kill me, a poor black boy, here | had been an officer in the army during the time | sive answer: “‘ By keeping the mind easy, and 
orts all alone.” , ‘ of the American revolution. Some time after | resisting everything that made it uneasy.”—Jn- 
tual “A thought then came into my mind whether | the peace was concluded, this storekeeper traded | telligencer and Journal. 
t be I was fit to die. It was showed me, and I saw largely in buying up soldiers’ certificates for > 
the plain enough that I was not fit to die. Then it] much less than their nominal value. By this _ 
ere, troubled me very much that I was not fit to die;| means he made considerable profits to himself,} _ The Lilies of the Field—“Lilies” is here, as often 
not and I felt very desirous,—very anxious that I| with which he engaged in building a large and | elsewhere in the original languages, to be taken 
‘ica, might be made fit to die. So I stood still, in| fine house. While thus employed, William Boen | generally for “the flower of the field.” In late 
rd’s great amazement ; and it seemed as if a flaming | called on him, and told him he had been much | Winter the regions over which Jesus walked are 
the sword passed through me. And when it passed | concerned for him, on account of his traffic in | clothed most gorgeously. Most conspicuous, per- 
ght, over, and I recollected myself (for I stood so,| what he considered no better than the price of| haps, are the great blue and red flowers of the 
with some time) it was showed me how I should be} blood, and that the money with which he was | order Ranuneulacee, where the anemone and the 
2dge made fit to die: and I was willing to do anything, | building his house was unrighteous gain. He ranunculus grow together. They are not small 
ters so I might be made fit to die.” also quoted that passage of Scripture, as appli- things, like our buttercups, but great wide flowers 
our, “Thus I was brought to mind and follow that, | cable to the case, respecting Judas, who betrayed | of two inches or more in diameter, carpeting the 
* ex that has been the guide and rule of my life,— | his Master for the sake of money; and mentioned | ground with patches as gorgeous as masses of our 
rvid that within me, that inclined me to good, and | the manner of his death. : brilliant verbenas. They grow everywhere ; and, 
y in- showed and condemned evil.” His reproof and admonitions were delivered like the other herbs, are glorious one day, and 
After the goodly old man had given this ac-} with so much honesty and tender feeling, and the the next day literally cast into the oven to bake 
count of the way and manner in which he was] kind and the friendly motives that influenced | the peasant’s bread. The oven is well described 
dis brought to follow the guide of his life, the fol- | him thereto were so apparent that his neighbor, | by various writers; but Dr. Thomson, in “The 
hole, lowing question was put to him: “ Well, William, though a high spirited man, received his com- Land and the Book,” is as vivid and sympathetic 
. the has thee, from that time till now, been so careful} munication in a respectful manner; and, on a| #8 any. The plain of Sharon in late winter has 
18, to and attentive to thy guide as never to say or do | subsequent occasion, upon hearing some personal | Ot only these, but a vast abundance of a mal- 
in is amiss?” To which he replied, “Oh, no: I have} remark that they wondered that William was | V@ceous flower, like, but not identical with, our 
ysure missed it—I have several times missed it.” He} not ridiculed by boys, and light, vain persons, | “ Rose of Sharon.” But most beautiful among 
or & was then asked, “ Well, William, in that case, | on account of his singular appearance and wear- these flowers of the field is the Cyclamen Aleppr- 
and how did thee get along?” He answered, “Oh!| ing his beard so long,—he stated that William | c¥™, which grows in every hole in the rock and 
cture when I missed it,—when I found I had said, or} Boen was a religious man; and that his well- | every heap of stones. With us the cyclamen is a 
iblic. done wrong, I felt very sorry. I tried to be} known piety impressed the minds of such people hot-house plant, and its best specimens fall far 
ction more careful, for time to come ;—never to do so | with awe and respect towards him ; and thus they behind the luxuriant mative, with its abundant 
purer any more; and I believe I was forgiven.” were prevented from manifesting that levity and many-shaded blossoms, its gentle perfume, 
vhich Another inquiry was made of William, how he | which the singularity of his dress and appear- and its beautiful leaf—all springing out of a 
heer- and his old master got along together after the | ance might otherwise have produced. cavity in the rock, from which its bulb can 
yong change. He said, “ Very well. Sometime after-| For it is to be observed that he thought it generally be released only by a hammer.—S. 8. 





wards, one of the neighbors said to me, one day,| right to have all his clothing of the natural Times. 
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Our Public Schools. 


A writer on this topic in a late number of the 
Public Ledger of Philadelphia calls attention to 
the importance of having competent and high- 
minded teachers in the primary schools. He 
says :— 

“People are becoming more and more con- 
vinced that imparting a knowledge of reading, 
writing and arithmetic is not the all-important 
and only duty of the primary teacher. While 
practice and experience in teaching gives the 
teacher greater facilities for imparting more 
thoroughly and quickly a knowledge of these 
useful branches, it also gives him (what is of 
more importance) an opportunity of gaining a 
knowledge of human nature, of studying the dis- 
position of children, and of being thus enabled 
so, to curb their desires and propensities to evil, 
and to stimulate and encourage their impulses 
for good as to lead to the formation of fixed 
character, the development of manhood and good 
citizenship. 

“Tt seems strange that, while so much money, 
time and labor are spent in efforts to reform the 
character and improve the conduct of men and 
women, so little thought is given to devise some 
practical plan of training the young as will tend 
to the development of character. 

“Tf we would reform the character and conduct 
of the man we must begin with the child. If we 
expect the tree to yield the luscious fruit, or the 
plant to put forth the perfect flower, we must 
dig around, prune, manure and cultivate the 
root. 

“Tf we want society to be regenerated, if we 
want truer manhood and better citizenship, we 
must see to it that the early training of our 
children in the public schools is entrusted to 
faithful, competent and experienced teachers. 
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Natural History, Science, &c. 


The Horse-power of a Whale’s Tail—Sir Wil- 
liam Turner, the eminent professor of anatomy 
in the University of Edinburgh, recently de- 
livered a lecture to the members of the Philo- 
sophical Institution of London, on “ Whales; 
their Structure and Habits,” in the course of 
which he referred to a point of considerable in- 
terest to engineers, which was the horse-power 
exerted by the tail ofa large whale. Regarding 
the length of full-grown whales, Prof. Turner 
remarked that the porpoise was four feet or five 
feet long, whereas the Greenland right whale was 
from fifty feet to sixty feet long, and he said that 
the great finner-whale, which frequently visited 
the British seas, reached the length of eighty feet, 
or even more. An animal of the latter sort was 
stranded at Longniddry some years ago. 

After speaking at some length on the structure 
of whales, the lecturer made some remarks on 
the rate ef speed at which they travelled. It had 
been estimated, he said, that the Greenland whale 
could attain a speed of nine or ten miles an hour, 
and that the finner-whales attained even a greater 
speed. In all probability the Longniddry whale 
could propel itself through the water at the rate 
of twelve miles an hour; and the sperm whale 
was said to be capable of driving itself along at 
the same rate of speed. He had asked John 
Henderson, of Glasgow, the well-known builder 
of the Anchor liners, to assist him at arriving at 
the horse-power which must be exercised by one 
of these great whales so as to acquire a speed of 
twelve miles an hour, and he put the case of the 
Longniddry whale before him. It was eighty 
feet long, weighed about seventy-four tons, and 
had a tail eighteen to twenty feet across from 


the extreme ends of its flanges. With these data 
Henderson calculated that a whale of the dimen- 
sions mentioned, in order to attain a speed of 
twelve miles an hour, would require to exercise 
a propelling force of 145 horse-power.—Engineer- 
ing. 

Black Gold—R. W. E. McIvor, F. C. &., has 
recently analyzed a specimen of “black gold” 
from the “nuggety reef,’ at Maldon, Victoria, 
where it is found in the granite veins which 
occur in the quartz of that reef. The ore is 
crystalline, malleable and of silver-white lustre 
when freshly broken: but it tarnishes on ex- 
posure, and becomes of a black color. When 
roasted it leaves a bead of pure gold, the bismuth 
which it contains being eliminated. Black gold 
is in fact, a natural alloy of gold and bismuth.— 
Engineering. 

Octopus Fishing.—The United States Fish Com- 
mission print in one of their recent bulletins an 
excellent report by Emma Metcalf Beckley, 
Curator of the Hawaiian National Museum, on 
“Hawaiian Fishing Implements and Methods of 
Fishing.” The writer gives some curious details 
about octopus fishing. The smaller kinds of oc- 
topus, which live in shallow water, are caught 
by women, who do their work with remarkable 
skill. They can tell whether an octopus is in a 
hole whose entrance is no larger than a silver 
dollar, and plunging their spears in, they in- 
variably draw one out. The larger kinds of oc- 
topus, which are alway found in deep water, are 
aught by men with cowries, generally of the 
Mauritiana, but sometimes of the tiger species. 
An octopus will not rise to a large-spotted or 
ugly cowry, so the fishermen have to take care 
that the spots on the back of the shell are very 
small and red, breaking through a reddish-brown 
ground. Cowries with suitable spots but objec- 
tionable otherwise, are slightly steamed over a 
fire of sugar-cane husks, a process which gives 
them the desired hue. The fisherman, having 
arrived at his fishing-grounds, first chews and 
spits on the water a mouthful of candle-nut meat, 
which renders the water glassy and clear; he 
then drops the shell, with hook and line, into the 
water, and swings it over a place likely to be in- 
habited by an octopus. The moment an octopus 
perceives a cowry it shoots an arm out and clasps 
the shell. If the shell is of the attractive kind 
one arm after the other comes out, and finally 
the whole body of the octopus is withdrawn from 
the hole, and attaches itself to the cowry, which 
it closely hugs, curling itself all around it. The 
creature remains very quiet while being drawn 
up through the water. Just as it reaches the 
surface, the fisherman pulls the string so as to 
bring its head against the edge of the canoe, and 
it is killed by a blow from a club which is struck 
between the eyes. This must be done rapidly, 
before the animal has time to become alarmed; 
for if he lets go the cowry it becomes a dangerous 
antagonist. The cutting off of one or more of its 
eight arms does not affect the rest in the least.— 
Nature. 


A Cheat Exposed.—A man working in a large 
factory was hit in the left eye by a hammer 
which slipped from the hands of a fellow work- 


man. The man said his eye was blinded by the 
blow. The doctors could not see that the eye 
had been injured at all, but he brought suit 
against the owner of the factory for compensation 
for the loss of half his eye-sight. 

When the day of the trial came an eminent 
oculist examined the man’s left eye, and said he 
believed it to be as good as the right one. The 
man still declared that he could not see anything 


with the left eye; but by a simple device the 
oculist convinced the court and the jury that the 
man was a perjurer, and presenting a false claim, 
The oculist knew that the colors green and red 
combined make black; so he prepared a black 
card on which a few words were written in green 
ink. Then the man was ordered to put on a 
pair of spectacles with two different glasses, q 
red one for the right eye, and a piece of ordina 
glass for the left. When he had put them on, 
the black card was handed to him and he was 
told to read the writing on it. This he did with- 
out hesitation and the cheat was at once exposed. 
The red glass over his sound right eye made the 
writing look black like the rest of the card, so 
he could not have read it with that eye alone; 
and the left eye, which he said was sightless, was 
the one with which the reading had been done, 

Interdependence of Plants.—In a piece of woods 
of about an acre in extent, composed of chestnut 
and oak of mature age, and no or little shrubby 
growth beneath, a few years ago a blackberry 
plant gained a foot-hold, until it had formed a 
thicket of about thirty feet in diameter. Under 
the protection of these blackberry plants, twenty- 
two species of plants are found growing that are 
not found in any other part of the woods, all of 
which have appeared and gained a foothold since 
the blackberry plant started there. The plants 
are in other places in the vicinity though not in 
the wood. The seeds of these species have been 
blown in or introduced by other agencies to every 
part of the wood; but they have grown and ob- 
tained a fast hold only under the protecting 
branches of the blackberry. If the blackberry 
were to die out the “fitness to survival” would 
go, and all the plants disappear, or spread no 
further. 


The Mountain Laurel, called also rhododen- 
dron, and well known from its evergreen leaves, 
beautiful flowers, and crooked wood, is one of 
our commonest mountain shrubs. The leaves 
and flowers are poisonous, but are not often 
saten by our domestic animals. There is a small- 
er laurel with narrow leaves, which is said to be 
more poisonous than the larger variety. 


Items. 


The Most Dignified Way.—During the time of the 
late meeting of the American Association of Science 
at New York City, the conversation of a group of 
the members was turned to the subject of the in- 
crease of the military defences of the United States. 
The sentiment that appeared to prevail among those 
who were thus conversing, was, that it would bea 
more dignified proceeding for the United States to 
announce to the world, that it did not expect to en- 
gage in war, but that it had found a better way for 
settling difficulties. 


State Churches in Germany.—The Independent says 
that the agitation in the Evangelical (State) Church 
of Prussia, for the right to manage her own affairs, 
is growing both wider and deeper. The movement 
is an aggressive agitation for rights and privileges 
which never before had been conceded to them. 


Origin of the London Ragged Schools.— When the 
London City Mission commenced its work, a little 
over fifty years ago, the missionaries found, in the 
lowest districts, a large number of children who did 
not attend school, and when the missionaries ad- 
vised them to attend, the reply was, ‘I’ve no 
clothes,’ ‘I’ve no shoes,’ or ‘I’m too ragged; 
and the missionaries could readily see that the last 
statement was literally true. Here was a real and 
a practical difficulty. The missionaries could not 
provide clothing for all these boys and girls, who 
were mostly the children of criminals and drunk- 
ards; and in cases where it was provided, it did 
not meet the difficulty, for, in some instances, the 


clothes being worn every day, and no care taken of 
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them, the children were soon in rags again ; and in 
many others, the clothes thus given would be 
pawned within a few days, and the money spent for 
intoxicating drinks. 

“Under these circumstances, it occurred to some 
of the missionaries to establish schools especially for 
these ragged children, and in 1839 five such schools 
were established in different parts of London, and 
others were soon added to them. These schools 
were very popular with the class of children for 
whom they were established, for there is a class feel- 
jing among them; hence there was no difficulty in 
obtaining scholars.” 

These schools when commenced were held only 
on the First-day of the week, but there soon became 
connected with them schools in other portions of 
the week, and benevolent work of various kinds.— 
Qmndensed from an article by W. Hurlin, in The In- 
dependent. 


Children Provided For.—Dr. Muchmore, in a letter 
to The Presbyterian, speaking of a large hall which 
he visited in London, which was used for religious 
services, and was connected with the Home Mis- 
sionary Work of Dr. Bernardo, says: “ We were not 
alittle surprised to find a conceit of ours realized. 
We have always urged the bringing of children, 
even babies, to the church, believing in the force of 
gracious habits all through life, and have declared, 
often to the merriment of good people over the idea, 
that there ought to be a nursery in connection with 
every church building for the accommodation of the 
little ones. Our readers may judge of our surprise 
when Dr. Barnardo announced, ‘If there are 
mothers present with fretful children they need 
not be disturbed in their hearing of the gospel, for 
there is a nursery adjacent where the babes will be 
well taken care of during the service.” 


A Russian Count’s Opinion on Non-resistance.— 
“Count Leo Tolstoi has been interviewed by — 
Kennan, who has elicited from him in a nutshell 
the whole principle of the Count’s mysterious re- 
ligious views. Down at Yasnaya Polyand, in the 
province of Tula, the most famous of Russian au- 
thors is still living the life of a laborer, emerging 
only now and then when weighty philosophical 
uestions are discussed at Moscow or St. Petersburg. 
fe was coming home from his work in the fields, 
dressed like a peasant, his face and neck bronzed 
by the sun, and his grey hair parted on the forehead 
and cut all round the head, peasant fashion. — 
Kennan, after having explained the reason of his 
visit, was invited into a bare white-washed room, 
where the conversation turned on — Kennan’s re- 
cent experiences in Siberia. He described the mis- 
erable life of the convicts in glowing colors, and 
burning with indignation. Count Tolstoi remained 
strangely calm at the account of all the misery, and 
after being asked whether he did not think that, 
under such oppression, resistance begame a duty, he 
said: ‘That depends on what you mean by resist- 
ance. If you mean persuasion, reasoning, peaceful 
representation, lam with you; if you mean violence, 
Isay no.’, 

“With grave, calm eloquence, the man in the 
laborer’s dress, with grey hair and glittering eyes, 
talked a long time on the subject, and to all the 
cases of brutal cruelty which — Kennan put before 
him he still, when questioned, replied, ‘No, you 
must not have recourse to cruelty.’ Then the in- 
terviewer tested the Count’s views to the utmost 
point, by telling him the story of a young girl, 

onest, well educated, heroic even, whom he had 
seen among the prisoners in Siberia. Condemned 
for political conspiracy, with several hundred young 
people of her age, she had been brought to Krasno- 
yarsk, in Eastern Siberia. There the local Governor 
gave the order that she should exchange her own 
dress for that of the convicts. Rightly or wrongly, 
the girl thought that political prisoners were ex- 
empt from this indignity, and refused to obey. 
Then ensued a horrible scene of violence. Seized 
by five or six men, against whom she resisted to the 
very end, she was stripped, knocked down, and, 
bleeding and naked, held down by the men, and 
then forcibly pressed into the convict’s dress. Hav- 
ing given all the details of this revolting scene, — 

ennan continued: ‘And now suppose this had 
happened under your eyes? Suppose that this 
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young girl, who was so barbarously treated, had 
asked for your protection? Suppose she had been 
your daughter? would you have hesitated to defend 
her by force. 

“Count Tolstoi remained silent for a moment; 
his eyes were filled with tears, and finally he said, 
‘Are you quite sure that this has really happened ?” 
‘ As sure as one can possibly be.’ He relapsed into 
silence, and then, evading the direct question, the 
Count replied: ‘Even in a similar case the using 
of force would not be justified. The Governor of 
Krasnoyarsk is a brute. The soldiers charged with 
the execution of his order are brutes, but this does 
not give you the right to go down to their level. 
Suppose you had just been able to prevent this re- 
volting injustice by killing three of the soldiers? 
Where would be the advantage? Other soldiers, as 
unconsciencious as the former, would have finished 
that which you would only have retarded, and there 
would have been at least three dead men. At the 
moment of your intervention there would have been 
only one centre of evil. Afterwards there would 
have been three or four, if not more. This, — 
Kennan, is not the way to establish the reign of 
peace on earth.’”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
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The Yearly Meeting of Ministers and Elders 
of Ohio, met on Seventh-day, Ninth Mo. 24th, 
at Stillwater, near Barnesville. Certificates were 
read for Jonathan E. Rhoads, and his companion 
Ephraim Smith, from Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing; and Benjamin Picket from Kansas. 

Several Friends made remarks on different 
subjects. The need of humility and watebful- 
ness was especially pressed, since, without obey- 
ing the Saviour’s command to watch and pray, 
there was no safety from the wiles of the enemy 
of mankind, who was ever seeking to beguile the 
unwary. On the whole, it was a comfortable 
sitting. 

The Meeting for Sufferings met in the after- 
noon. Among the matters which claimed atten- 
tion were the prevalence of a military spirit in 
our country, on which lively and earnest remarks 
were made; and the wrongs to which the In- 
dians are exposed. Both of these subjects had 
been before them in the Fifth Month; and it 
was interesting to observe that concerns in re- 
gard to them had arisen nearly at the same time, 
but independently in the representative meetings 
of Ohio and Philadelphia Yearly Meetings. A 
memorial was read for Martha A. Wilson, for 
many years a beloved teacher in the Boarding 
School at Stillwater. It gave precious evidence 
of her watchful and consistent life, and of the 
Lord’s sustaining grace as life drew towards its 
close; and was well calculated to awaken the 
petition, “Let me die the death of the righteous, 
and let my last end be like his.” 

The First-day meetings were very large; it 
being the custom here, as in many parts of the 
West and South, for others than members to 
come from many miles around to the public 
meetings held at the time of Yearly Meetings. 
This rendered them long in gathering, but the 
people behaved with great propriety in the 
house, except that at intervals some withdrew 
and others came in; and there was a feeling of 
solemnity at times, both in the silent waiting on 
the Lord, and during the vocal exercises. 

On Second-day, Ninth Mo. 26th, the Yearly 
Meeting for business assembled. The sitting was 
principally occupied with the certificates of 
strangers in attendance; the reading of epistles 
from those Yearly Meetings with which Ohio is 
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in correspondence—New England, Western In- 
diana, Kansas, Lowa and Canada; the appoint- 
ment of a committee to prepare replies ; the con- 
sideration of certain changes in the Discipline 
which were proposed, and which were referred 
to a joint committee of men and women Friends; 
and the appointment of a committee to propose 
names for a new committee to have charge of the 
Boarding School. In Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing the committee having care of Westtown 
School is reappointed every three years, but in - 
Ohio the corresponding Committee had been 
under appointment for many years. It was 
hoped that the action of the meeting in this case 
would have the effect of awaking a more general 
and lively interest among the members in the 
prosperity of the institution. 

The general character of the epistles received 
was satisfactory to the meeting, and tended to 
confirm it in the belief that Ohio Yearly Meet- 
ing had moved under a right concern in en- 
deavoring to bring into closer fellowship those 
members of our Society who retain their alle- 
giance to its ancient principles and practices. 

The sitting was a long one, but was preserved 
in a good degree of religious weight and feeling. 

Third-day, Ninth Mo. 27th. In the Select 
Yearly Meeting which preceded that for business, 
the most notable exercise that prevailed was one 
for the preservation of both ministers and elders 
in that watchful and submissive state, which 
would prevent either class fram entering upon 
labors out of the leadings of the Head of the 
Church, and yet would make them quick of dis- 
cernment in serving, and earnest in spirit in 
doing all that was called for in the Lord’s cause. 

In the general Yearly Meeting, the Queries 
and answers were read and considered. Many 
Friends participated in the various exercises 
which were spread before the meeting. Of these, 
perhaps the one that took the strongest hold of 
the meeting was one for the preservation and in- 
crease of love and unity. 

Fourth-day, Ninth Mo. 28th. In the meeting 
for worship in the morning, the spiritual nature 
of Christ’s baptism was pointed out; and the 
younger members were cautioned against becom- 
ing unsettled on that point, or being led astray 
in other directions by the fast spirit which had 
wrought evil results in some parts of our Society. 

No meeting was held in the afternoon. In the 
evening, at the Boarding School, an association 
of the old scholars and others was formed, whose 
object was to raise funds to be disbursed by the 
committee in charge of the school, in assisting 
scholars unable to pay, and in increasing the 
salary of the teachers. Much interest was mani- 
fested ; and it was hoped that it would result in 
an increase in the number of scholars. The sub- 
scriptions to the fund amounted to about $1600. 

Fifth-day, Ninth Mo. 29th. The session was 
principally devoted to the reports of various 
committees. One of these had been appointed to 
visit subordinate meetings—and there was a long 
discussion over its report, which resulted in the 
committee being continued. 

Sixth-day, Ninth Mo. 30th. At this, the clos- 
ing sitting, the Minutes of the Meeting for Suf- 
ferings were read, the lively and instructive me- 
morial it had forwarded for Martha A. Wilson, 
reports of several committees, and the epistles 
addressed to those meetings with which Ohio 
Yearly Meeting corresponds. 

It was a solid and satisfactory meeting, pre- 
served from much redundancy of expression, yet 
not without earnest appeals addressed especially 
to the young, and vocal supplication to the 
Father of mercies. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unirep Strates.—The public debt statement shows 
a reduction during Ninth Month of $14,247,969. Total 
cash in the Treasury, $478,896,512. 

It is estimated at the Treasury Department that the 
Government has saved about $3,200,000 interest by the 

repayment of the bonds under the circular of Ninth 

onth 22d. 

On the 29th ultimo, the station agent of the Mani- 
toba Railroad, at Morehead, Minnesota, was held by 
the U.S. Commissioner under $1000 bonds to appear 
before the U.S. District Court at St. Paul next week, 
on the charge of violating the Inter-State Commerce 
law. He had refused to transfer wheat from the Mani- 
toba to the Northern Pacific tracks, and complaint was 
made against him by a farmer named Benedict. 

The Manufacturers’ Record, of Baltimore, shows that 
during the first nine months of the present year, 2574 
new industrial enterprises were established in the 
South, against 1175 during the corresponding period 
of 1886. The capital invested for the first three- 
quarters of 1887, was $212,455,000, against $83,834,200 
for the first nine months of 1886. The Record, summing 
up the growth of the South since 1879, shows that there 
has been an increase of 15,000 new industries, 15,000 
miles of railroad have been built, costing, with im- 

rovements to old roads, over $600,000,000. There 
~ been an increase of $1,000,000,000 in the assessed 
value of property, while iron production has increased 
from 397,000 tons to 876,000 tons. The amount of 
coal mined increased from 6,000,000 tons, in 1880, to 
nearly 14,000,000 tons; cotton mills from 180 to 370; 
cotton-seed oil mills from 40 to 150, and during that 
period the cotton crop alone has sold for $2,500,000,000, 
an average of $300,000,000 a year, while the total value 
of Southern agricultural products is $700,000,000 a 
year. 

Commissioner Colman has returned to Washington. 
He says the reports continue favorable in regard to 
the success of the sorghum sugar industry, both at Fort 
Scott and Rio Grande, “the sugar improving in quality 
and quantity as the work continues, and there seems to 
be no doubt that a genuine success has been achieved 
by the new process.” 

Governor Moonlight, of Wyoming, in his annual re- 
port, estimates the present population of the Territory 
at 85,000. Owing to the fact that the railroad lands 
are assessed this year for the first time, the taxable 
values of the present year exceed those of last year by 
over a million of dollars. The Governor reports that 
bituminous coal deposits are found almost everywhere 
in the Territory. In the six months which ended on 
Seventh Mo. Ist last, over 500,000 tons of coal were 
mined. There is also an extensive deposit of soda, 
“which is converted into the marketable article in the 
Territory.” The oil fields are very rich, and large de- 
velopments have been made during the last few years. 

On Fourth Month Ist, of the present year, the total 
Mormon population in the Territories of Utah, Idaho, 
Arizona, Wyoming and New Mexico, and the States of 
Nevada and Colorado, was 162,383. 

Seventy-five of the ninety-five counties in Tennessee 
give 17,158 majority against the Prohibition amend- 
ment. East Tennessee gives a majority of 10,000 for 
the amendment. 

As a result of the prohibition agitation, and the 
close vote, the saloon keepers of Chattanooga, Ten- 
nessee, have taken a voluntary pledge to refrain from 
doing business on the first day of the week, and have 
invited the authorities to aid them in carrying out the 
provisions of the law. Not a saloon was open in the 
city on First-day the 2d instant. 

A witness in a case tried lately in Augusta, Georgia, 
testified that he drinks “in an ordinary day’s [spree]’’ 
from 16 to 23 quarts of beer. 

A despatch from Wabash, Indiana, says the hog 
cholera is rapidly spreading in that vicinity. In one 
neighborhood, five miles north of that city, four hun- 
dred hogs have died in the last three weeks. Every 
effort possible has been made to check the scourge, but 
to no effect. The healthiest animals appear most liable 
to attack. 

Pheasants have overrun Willamette Valley, Cal., 
and are destroying the grain crop. 

The business of the port of Savannah during Ninth 
Month, was unprecedented. The receipts of cotton 
were 167,000 bales. Thirty steamships were loading on 
the Ist instant. 

Deaths in Philadelphia last week numbered 362, 
which is 6 more than during the previous week, and 


10 less than the corresponding = last year. Of 


the whole number, 195 were males and’ 167 females: 
46 died of consumption ; 28 of marasmus ; 21 of pneu- 
monia ; 18 of diseases of the heart; 18 of inflammation 


of the brain; 13 of inflammation of the stomach and 
bowels ; 11 of croup; 11 of typhoid fever ; 10 of Bright’s 
disease ; 10 from casualties, and 10 from alcoholism. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8. 43’s, 1083; 4’s, 1243; currency 
6’s, 121 a 131. 

Cotton was dull and 4c. lower, viz.: 9} cts. for old 
middling uplands. New cotton offered at 9} cts. 

Feed was quiet and unchanged. Sales of 1 car good 
winter bran, at $16.50, and 1 car prime do. do., at $17 
per ton. Quotations: Bran, winter, $16.50 a $17 ; bran, 
spring, $15.50 a $16. 

Petroleam.—Reported by Philadelphia Petroleum 
Exchange. Opened, 68$; closed, 685; highest, 68]; 
lowest, 68%. 

Flour and Meal.—The flour market continued firm 
for desirable brands. Choice new winter and fresh 
ground old springs, which were scarce, were in fair de- 
mand. Sales of 125 barrels Pennsylvania family at 
$3.624; 300 barrels Pennsylvania, roller straight, at 
$4.25 ; 250 barrels Ohio, straight, at $4; 125 barrels 
do. do., at $4.12} ; 375 barrels do. do., $4.15; 250 bar- 
rels winter patent, at $4.50; 125 barrels Minnesota, 
clear, at $4.15; 125 barrels do. do., at $4.25; 500 bar- 
rels Minnesota patent, at $4.75 a $4.85, and 125 barrels 
do. do. at $4.90. Rye flour was scarce and firm at 
$3.25 a $3.30 per barrel for fresh ground old rye. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat closed at 81 a 814 cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, at 50 a 51 cts. 

No. 2 white oats, at 35} a 354 cts. 

Beef cattle were firmer at 3 a 5} cts. 

Sheep were dull and }c. lower, at 2a 4} cts. Lambs, 
at 34 a6} ets. 

Hogs were }c. lower, at 63 a 7§ cts. 

Fore1GN.—In England intense irritation is mani- 
fested in Conservative and Dissident circles, over the 
alleged laxity of the Irish executive in failing to follow 
up the proclamations against branches of the League. 
A number of Unionist members of the House of Com- 
mons sent representations to A. J. Balfour that he 
should not permit William O’Brien to continue his in- 
cendiary speeches. 

The Unionists are also urging the prosecution of 
English members of Parliament who have been present 
at proclaimed meetings, it being alleged that such 
members are liable under the riot act to the charge of 
felony, and may be compelled to forfeit their seats in 
Parliament for attending unlawful assemblies. These 
threats do not deter the members in question, who are 
speaking at meetings held under the auspices of the 
League. 

On the Ist instant a great Liberal demonstration was 
held at Templecombe, Dorsetshire. Twenty thousand 
persons were present; Somerset, Hants and Wilts send- 
ing contingents. John Morley, who was the chief 
speaker, replied to Chamberlain’s recent speech at 
Birmingham. 

A score of meetings were publicly held in different 
parts of Ireland on the 2d instant by the National 
League. The police, in most cases, were baffled in 
their attempts to ascertain where the meetings were to 
be held. 

A despatch from London dated the Ist instant, says: 
“The latest news from Samoa is that the Germans took 
King Malietoa on board a gunboat for the purpose of 
exiling him on account of his failure to prevent his peo- 
ple from robbing German plantations. King Malietoa 
had previously written to the British and American 
Consuls expressing disappointment at the absence of 
their support.” 

Count Von Munster, the German Ambassador, has 
informed Minister Flourens that the German Govern- 
ment, without awaiting the issue of the judicial inquiry, 
has decided to grant an indemnity to the widow of the 
game-keeper who was shot, the amount to be fixed later. 

Rome, Ninth Month 27th.—During the past twenty- 
four hours 112 new cases of cholera and 63 deaths were 
reported in Messina, and 4 new cases and 4 deaths in 
Catania. 

Several new petroleum wells have been sunk near 
Baku, Russia. The supply is so abundant that the 
means are insufficient for transportation or storage. 
Rothschild, of London, is sending large quantities to 
Bombay at half the price of American petroleum. 

The Brazilian Government has prohibited meetings 
in favor of the abolition of slavery. 

Reports from Santiago state that on Ninth Mo. 23d, 
a severe shock of earthquake lasting half a minute was 
felt there. Two persons were injured, and several 
houses were damaged. An hour later two shocks of 
lesser intensity were felt. The commotion extended 
from Guantanamo to Manzanillo. The shocks were 
also felt at Kingston, Jamaica. 

The annual statement issued by Hidalgo & Co., in 
Havana, show that the total production of sugar in 


1886-87 will amount to 608,938 tons, which is about 
20,000 tons less than the estimates recently published 
by the mercantile papers. 

The crops in Manitoba this year, according to statis. 
tical reports, exceed all estimates. In many sections 
the yield of wheat has been 35 bushels to the acre, and 
the average will be about 30 bushels. Twelve thousand 
acres of flax have been harvested, and give a net yield 
of 180,000 bushels. The barley crop is about 2,000,000 
bushels, the oat crop 5,000,000 bushels, and the potato 
crop 2,850,000 bushels. 

The smoke from the Canadian brush fires hangs like 
a dense fog over the St. Lawrence River, and hag 
practically stopped all navigation between Montreal 
and Quebec. Even railroad trains are delayed, having 
to “feel their way.” 


THE CORPORATION OF HAVERFORD 
COLLEGE. 

The Annual Meeting of the Corporation of Haver- 
ford College will be held in the committee-room of 
Arch Street Meeting-house, oo on Third- 
day, Tenth Mo. 11th, 1887, at 3 o’clock, P. M. 

Exuiston P. Morris, Secretary, 


A woman Friend, of several years’ experience with 
primary children, desires situation in a school, or will 
_ willing to give private instruction. 
Inquire at Orrice or THE FRIEND, 


WANTED 
A woman Friend as teacher in the Primary Depart- 
ment of the school for Indian children, at Tunesassa. 
Apply to 
Geo. M. Comfort, Fallsington, Bucks Co., Pa. 
Seth Warrington, Moorestown, Burlington Co., N. J, 
Joseph L. Bailey, Pine Iron Works, Berks Co., Pa. 
Ephraim Smith, 1110 Pine St., Philada. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
Until further notice the stage will connect with the 
trains which leave Broad St. Station at 7.07, 8.53, 2.47 
and 4.55; and at other times on timely notice being 
sent tc J.G. WiLutAms, Supt. 


The Society for Home Culture is ready to receive 


students for the year 1887-88. Annual fee $2.00 
Application for membership may be made to the 
Secretary, Mary P. ELKINTON, 325 Pine St., Phila. 


MARRIED, at Friends’ Meeting-house, West Grove, 
Pa., on the 15th of Ninth Month, 1887, Wriuram H. 
PENNELL, of Fairville, Pa., to Repecca J. Pusey, of 
the former place. 

, at Friends’ Meeting-house, Sixth and Noble 
Sts., Philadelphia, on the 4th of Tenth Month, 1887, 
WALTER P. Stokes to ANNA N. R. SMEDLEY, both 
of Philadelphia. 


Diep, on the 29th of the Eighth Month, at the resi- 
dence of her sow Joseph C. Allen, near Medford, N.J,, 
MartHA H. ALLEN, an esteemed member of Upper 
Evesham Monthly Meeting of Friends, in the 79th 
year of her age. During a long season of bodily weak- 
ness, she was a good example in the efforts she made 
to attend all of our religious meetings. Being of a re- 
tiring disposition, she said but little about her religious 
experience, but her friends have the comforting belief, 
that she has been gathered into the mansions of rest 
and peace. 

, at Trenton, N. J., Eighth Month 30th, 1887, 
Henry Woop, in his 79th year, a member of Chester 
field Monthly Meeting, N. J., and a minister for more 
than fifty years. The daily life of this father in the 
Church, was in harmony with the religion which he 
inculeated. During his long illness he often spoke of 
feeling unworthy, an evidence of Christian humility 
which had always been conspicuous in his character. 
When last in attendance at meeting, he appeared in 
the ministry and closed with the language: “ And 
now, brethren, I commend you to God, and to the word 
of his grace, which is able to build you up, and to give 
you an inheritance among all them which are sanctl 
fied.” Acts xx. 32. It can appropriately be said of 
him: He has “ fought the ound fight,” he has “ kept 
the faith ;’ and it is reverently believed that he now 
unites with the blessed company who surround the 
throne, in praising Him whom it was his chief concert 
to serve. 


—— 


WM. H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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